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From  the  President 

John  W.  Adanns 


The  NBS  conducted  three  events  at  the  ANA  Convention  in  Balti- 
more. All  three  were  well  attended  and  well  received.  The  symposium 
kicked  off  our  calendar.  Syd  Martin  described  the  making  of  his  excel- 
lent book  on  the  Hibernia  coinage  of  William  Wood  and  David  Lange 
did  the  same  for  his  ground-breaking  book  on  coin  boards.  With  the 
numismatic  presses  humming,  we  (and  a packed  room)  were  fortunate 
to  share  insights  into  the  creation  of  two  of  the  best  books  of  the  year. 

The  NBS  board  meeting  was  attended  by  all  of  your  officers  and  trust- 
ees, as  well  as  two  guests  (the  meetings  are  open).  Bill  Malkmus,  who 
had  prepared  the  25-year  index  for  The  Asylum,  was  voted  a leather- 
bound  copy  of  the  same,  along  with  profuse  thanks  from  the  member- 
ship. Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  a $7000  investment  in  new 
technology  for  our  website  and  the  E-Sylum.  Substantial  improvements 
have  already  been  made  and  a further  investment  to  finish  the  job  was 
enthusiastically  approved.  The  remainder  of  the  agenda  was  devoted  to 
reviewing  various  projects,  including  the  club  history,  the  Kolbe  biog- 
raphy, and  the  “100  Greatest”  survey.  Regarding  this  last,  Len  Augs- 
burger  has  made  quantum  progress  and  will  soon  publish  the  final  list. 

The  members’  meeting  on  Friday  convened  to  35  spirited  attend- 
ees. David  Sundman,  our  treasurer,  reported  on  a solid  financial  posi- 
tion (despite  our  investments  in  technology)  and  a rising  membership. 
President  John  Adams  described  our  sundry  activities,  introducing  Dan 
Freidus  to  explain  our  technology  upgrade,  Len  Augsburger  to  answer 
questions  on  “100  Greatest”  and,  finally,  Anne  Bentley  to  speak  to  us  on 
the  numismatic  resources  of  her  employer,  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  A most  fitting  award  was  presented  to  Anne,  after  which  the 
gavel  was  passed  to  Vice  President  Dan  Hamelberg.  Dan  presided  over 
an  auction  which,  thanks  to  the  talents  of  our  auctioneer.  Brad  Karoloff, 
raised  the  record  sum  of  $7500.  Thanks  to  Brad,  Dan,  and  enthusiastic 
purchasers,  the  NBS  can  move  into  the  future  full  speed  ahead. 


A Bibliographic  Guide  to  American  Content  in  the 
National  Numismatic  Collection 

Leonard  Augsburger 

The  National  Numismatic  Collection  (NNC,  formerly  the  Mint  Cabi- 
net), housed  in  the  Smithsonian,  represents  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Ameri- 
can numismatic  collections,  yet  the  cataloguing  and  documentation 
surrounding  the  collection  is  sadly  not  commensurate  with  the  breadth 
and  quality  of  the  collection  itself.  A researcher  easily  locates  the  on- 
line catalogues  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  but  is  more  chal- 
lenged when  searching  for  similar  resources  applicable  to  the  NNC. 
It  is  ironic  that  while  two  of  the  earliest  American  numismatic  works 
(DuBois’s  Pledges  of  History  and  Snowden’s  Description  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Coins),  are  focused  on  the  NNC,  there  is  currently  no  single 
comprehensive  source  describing  the  American  content  of  the  collec- 
tion. Still,  a number  of  researchers  have  made  contributions  towards 
cataloguing  the  American  content  of  the  NNC,  and  these  efforts  are 
herein  enumerated. 

A brief  overview  of  the  collection  itself  is  provided  at  the  NNC 
website,  http:/ / americanhistory.si.edu/ coins/search. cfm  (accessed 
10/16/2007): 

Located  in  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  Behring  Center, 
the  National  Numismatics  Collection  (NNC)  includes  approximately  1.6 
million  objects,  including  over  450,000  coins,  medals,  and  decorations  and 
1.1  million  pieces  of  paper  money.  It  embraces  the  entire  numismatic  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  collection  emphasizes  the  development  of  money  and  medals  in  the 
United  States.  The  core  of  the  U.S.  collection,  consisting  of  more  than 
18,000  items,  came  to  the  Smithsonian  in  1923  from  the  United  States 
Mint. 

The  NNC  contains  many  great  rarities  in  coins  and  currency,  from  the 
earliest  coins  created  2,700  years  ago  up  to  the  latest  innovations  in  elec- 
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tronic  monetary  exchange.  Fascinating  objects  such  as  beads,  wampum, 
shells,  dentalia,  and  other  commodities  once  used  as  money,  are  also  rep- 
resented. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

O.  C.  Bosbyshell.  An  Index  to  the  Coins  and  Medals  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Avil  Printing 
and  Lithography  Company,  1891. 

This  forty-page  card-cover  emission  was  intended  as  a visitor’s  guide  to 
the  Mint  cabinet,  listing  specimens  according  to  display-case  number. 
An  enumeration  of  approximately  one  thousand  United  States  coins 
in  the  collection  is  also  given.  Biographical  and  historical  indexes  were 
included  for  visitors  seeking  connections  to  specific  personages  and 
events. 

Walter  Breen.  Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  US.  and  Colo- 
nial Coins.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1988. 

Breen’s  magnum  opus  contains  approximately  one  hundred  images  of 
NNC  pieces,  which  are  conveniently  enumerated  in  bold  print  in  the 
index  under  “Smithsonian”. 

Bill  Bugert.  “Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.” Gobrecht  Journal  no.  47:  17-24,  March  1990.  (Collective  Vol- 
ume 3,  p.  301). 

Bugert  inventories  189  seated  half  dollars  in  the  NNC,  with  grade  and 
variety  attributions.  Bugert  divides  these  coins  into  three  accessions: 
the  original  Mint  Cabinet,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  collection,  and 
a selection  of  pieces  from  Stack’s  April  1962  sale  of  the  R.E.  Cox,  Jr., 
collection.  Of  the  Chase  Manhattan  pieces  he  writes,  “These  coins  are 
all  impaired.  They  have  been  heavily  cleaned  and  coated  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a clear  varnish  imbedded  with  fine  cloth  hbers.” 

Stephen  Carr.  “Early  American  Large  Cents  and  Half  Cents  in  the 
National  Numismatic  Collection.”  http://staff.jccc.net/scarr/ 

This  site  has  catalogued  and  photographed  over  1100  United  States 
early  cents  and  half  cents  in  the  NNC.  Carr  has  done  the  photography 
himself,  working  as  a volunteer  at  the  NNC. 
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Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli.  “Donors  and  Donations:  The  Smithsonian’s 
National  Numismatic  Collection.”  In  Perspectives  in  Numismatics: 
Studies  Presented  to  the  Chicago  Coin  Club,  Saul  B.  Needleman,  ed., 
pp.  251-268.  Chicago:  Ares  Publishers,  1986. 

A readable  general  history  of  the  NNC,  with  photographs  of  some  of 
the  U.S.  rarities  in  the  collection. 

Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli.  Highlights  from  the  Money  Collection  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1979. 

The  money  collection  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  was  absorbed  into 
the  NNC  in  1978,  with  the  notable  exception  of  an  1804  dollar  which 
went  to  the  ANS  (see  the  E-Sylum,  August  1,  2004,  volume  7,  number 
31,  article  16).  This  36-page  booklet  depicts  a small  number  of  U.S. 
pieces  from  the  Chase  collection;  most  of  the  content  is  foreign.  Cor- 
respondence internal  to  the  Smithsonian  gives  further  background  on 
the  acquisition  (dated  June  22,  1978,  located  in  the  National  Numis- 
matic Collections  Records,  record  unit  359,  box  23).  “The  Smithson- 
ian received  on  January  16,  1978,  the  entire  Numismatic  Collection  of 

the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York This  gift  is  of  the  highest 

importance  to  our  Division.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Numismatic 
Collection  was  famous,  exceedingly  well  known  in  this  country  and 
with  a well-established  world-wide  reputation.  Its  contents,  even  after  a 
severe  reduction  of  its  holdings  through  private  sales  (from  circa  75,000 
to  23,000  items)  were  still  highly  coveted  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  in  New  York,  and  by  the  American  Numismatic  Assocation,  the 
powerful  national  organization  of  numismatists  from  Colorado  Springs. 
The  fact  that  we  and  not  they  were  chosen  as  depository  for  this  Collec- 
tion increases  our  obligation  to  make  the  exhibit  and  offical  presentation 
ceremony  connected  with  it  a worthwhile  event.” 

A precursor  to  this  work  is  The  Chase  Architrave  (New  York,  NY: 
undated,  circa  1935),  with  content  provided  by  Sydney  Noe,  at  the  time 
Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  ANS. 

This  pamphlet  documents  a representative  world  portion  of  the 
Chase  collection,  possibly  including  some  of  its  first  pieces  (“a  set  of  the 
original  coins  has  been  purchased  by  the  bank  and  will  shortly  be  placed 
on  exhibition”).  The  entry  dedicated  to  the  U.S.  Peace  Dollar  indicates 
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“photographic  reproduction  not  permitted  by  U.S.  authorities  . Karl 
Moulton  made  the  pithy  observation  that  the  phrase  “really  dumb  was 
omitted  before  “U.S.  authorities”.  In  any  event,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
similar  issue  when  Clain-Stefanelli  published  the  1979  overview. 

Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli.  History  of  the  National  Numismatic  Collec- 
tions. Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution,  1968. 

While  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a formal  inventory  of  the  federal  por- 
tions of  the  NNC,  it  contains  much  useful  information,  detailing  for 
example  accessions  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci- 
ence collection  c.  1840,  a helpful  listing  of  early  nineteenth-century 
donors  connected  with  American  numismatics.  Certain  of  the  1790s 
patterns  are  illustrated. 

T.  L.  Comparette.  Catalogue  of  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medals  in  the  Numis- 
matic Collection  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1914. 

Davis  271.  The  best  inventory  of  the  Mint  collection,  listing  1690 
American  pieces,  plus  nine  plates  of  American  material.  Delicacies  such 
as  two  1804  dollars,  an  1849  double  eagle,  the  gold  fifty-dollar  piece 
of  1877,  etc.,  are  noted  here.  The  Smithsonian  itself  referred  to  this 
catalog  even  fifty  years  later  to  determine  what  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  collection.  A memorandum  internal  to  the  Smithsonian  (National 
Numismatic  Collection  Records,  record  unit  359,  box  25,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1964)  includes  a list  of  “missing  papal  medals  to  be  located 
according  to  the  numbers  listed  on  pages  577-597  of  the  mint  catalog 
of  1914  (418  pieces)”. 

William  E.  DuBois.  Pledges  of  History:  A Brief  Account  of  the  Collection 
of  Coins  Belonging  to  the  Mint,  More  Especially  the  Antique  Specimens. 
Philadelphia:  C.  Sherman,  1846. 

Davis  325.  1 plate,  medal-ruled.  A table  summarizes  the  Mint  cabinet 
at  the  time,  some  3800  pieces,  of  which  approximately  10%  were  U.S. 
issues.  There  is  no  specihc  cataloguing  of  the  U.S.  coinage,  but  this 
important  work  describes  the  genesis  of  the  collection:  “The  collection 
was  commenced  in  June,  1838.  Long  before  that  date,  however,  Mr. 
Adam  Eckfeldt,  formerly  Chief  Coiner,  led  as  well  by  his  own  taste  as 
by  the  expectation  that  a conservatory  would  some  day  be  established. 
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took  pains  to  preserve  master-coins  of  the  different  annual  issues  of  the 
Mint,  and  to  retain  some  of  the  hnest  foreign  specimens,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  deposit  for  recoinage.  As  soon  as  a special  annual  appropria- 
tion was  instituted  for  this  object,  by  Congress  (which  was  as  soon  as  it 
was  asked),  the  collection  took  a permanent  form,  and  from  the  nucleus 
above  mentioned,  has  gone  on  in  a continual  course  of  augmentation 
since.  It  is  now  nearly  as  large  as  we  expect  or  wish  to  have  it,  excepting, 
however,  that  specimens  of  new  coinage,  domestic  or  foreign,  must  be 
added  as  they  appear.” 

George  G.  Evans.  Rlustrated  History  of  the  United  States  Mint.  Phila- 
delphia: George  G.  Evans,  1885. 

Davis  379.  A very  brief  history  of  the  mint  cabinet  and  overview  of 
contents.  Davis  sums  up  the  situation  well:  “more  well  known  than 
well  written”.  George  Kolbe’s  November,  2007  sale,  lot  796  ($6900), 
contained  Frank  Van  Zandt’s  remarkable  collection  of  158  various  cop- 
ies of  the  Evans  work. 

Jeff  Garrett  and  Ron  Guth.  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Gold  Coins,  1795- 
1933.  Atlanta:  Whitman  Publishing,  2006. 

The  resource  of  record  for  the  U.S.  gold  coins  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, containing  hundreds  of  photographs  of  NNC  pieces.  A splendid 
contribution  to  the  subject.  Richard  Doty:  “...the  standard  guide  to 
United  States  gold  coinage  for  the  foreseeable  future”. 

Cory  Gilliland.  Sylloge  of  the  United  States  Holdings  in  the  National 
Numismatic  Collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institute  Press,  1992. 

Approximately  one  hundred  plates  depicting  242  coins.  First  volume  of 
an  intended  series  of  sylloges  covering  the  contents  of  the  NNC,  sadly 
not  continued,  this  covers  American  private  and  federal  gold  coinage 
from  1785  to  1834. 

Elizabeth  Johnston.  A Visit  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
at  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1876. 

Davis  546.  At  least  one  signed  copy  is  known.  Johnston  seems  to  have 
been  interested  in  everything  about  the  Mint  except  its  collection  of 
federal  coinage,  to  which  she  devotes  only  three  paragraphs.  Engraved 
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plates  ol  the  Washington  Before  Boston,  Diplomatic,  and  Centennial 
(HK-20)  medals  are  included.  This  work  is  now  available  online  at 
books.google.com. 

J.  Hewitt  Judd.  United  States  Pattern  Coins.  Atlanta:  Whitman  Pub- 
lishing Company,  2005. 

Davis  548.  The  ninth  and  latest  edition  of  this  excellent  reference  con- 
tains photographs  of  some  of  the  unique  patterns  in  the  NNC,  such  as 
J-19,  J-1546,  J-1773,  etc. 

Jeremy  Katz.  Numismatic  News,  September  28,  2004. 

Katz,  a young  numismatist,  was  one  of  the  chosen  few  selected  to  assist 
in  the  dismantling  of  the  NNC  public  displays  in  2004.  This  article  cov- 
ers Katz’s  observations  and  mentions  many  of  the  American  rarities  in 
the  NNC  (also  see  Coin  World,  August  30,  2004). 

Robert  J.  Loewinger.  Proof  Gold  Coinage  of  the  United  States.  New 
York:  Intrinsic  Books,  2003. 

A coffee-table  emission  on  proof  gold,  freely  distributed  to  many  Heri- 
tage clients.  Approximately  fifty  images  of  proof  gold  in  the  NNC,  cred- 
ited to  Douglas  Mudd,  then  the  NNC  collection  manager.  Superseded 
by  Garrett  and  Guth  (2006),  but  pleasant  eye  candy  all  the  same. 

Ebenezer  L.  Mason.  Mason’s  Coin  Collector’s  Herald,  1879-1882. 

E.  L.  Mason  described  the  federal  portions  of  the  Mint  cabinet  serially 
from  December  1879  to  June  1882.  The  descriptions  are  minimal  and 
superseded  by  Comparette’s  work.  Editorial  comments  by  Mason  in  the 
hrst  and  last  installments  add  some  interest.  “Until  Congress  takes  some 
action  in  regard  to  building  up  and  maintaining  a creditable  display  of 
our  country’s  coinage,’’  he  wrote,  “so  long  will  other  nations  occupy 
an  advance  position  as  Numismatists,  and  the  United  States  remain  in 
this  matter  far  behind  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and  private  citizens 
of  the  new.’’ 

Francis  Pessolano-Filos.  The  Assay  Medals  and  the  Assay  Commissions, 
1841-1977.  New  York:  Eros  Publishing  Company,  1983. 

Davis  829.  The  large  majority  of  the  assay  medals  depicted  here  are  from 
the  NNC  (some  are  from  the  ANS). 
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Peter  K Shireman.  Barber  Halves  at  the  Smithsonian.”  Journal  of  the 
Barber  Coin  Collectors’  Society  15  (no.  3):  13-16,  2004. 

Description  ol  Shireman’s  visit  to  the  NNC  in  May  2004,  with  evalu- 
ation of  the  more  than  one  hundred  Barber  half-dollar  specimens  con- 
tained therein. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  “NMAH  | Legendary  Coins  ^ Currency.” 
http:/ / americanhistory.si.edu/  coins 

This  is  a photographic  record  of  approximately  fifty  items  in  the  Smith- 
sonian’s “Legendary  Coins  & Currency”  exhibit,  many  of  them  classic 
U.S.  rarities. 

James  Ross  Snowden.  A Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Coins  in 
the  Cabinet  Collection  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  1860. 

Davis  950.  While  the  non-American  portions  of  the  collection  at  this 
time  are  inventoried  individually,  the  author  sadly  did  not  do  the  same 
for  the  United  States  material,  instead  using  the  NNC  as  a vehicle  to 
demonstrate  the  major  types  of  U.S.  coinage.  “These  little  technicali- 
ties,” the  author  wrote,  “may  be  important  to  those  collectors  of  coins 
who  pay  more  regard  to  the  selfish  desire  of  having  something  which 
no  one  else  possesses,  than  to  the  historic  or  artistic  interest  which  at- 
taches to  a coin.”  There  are  still  tidbits  here,  such  as  the  discussion  of  a 
platinum  half  dollar  of  the  year  “1815”,  thought  unique  at  the  time  (the 
Judd  reference  indicates  1814,  and  cites  two  other  examples  of  J-44). 
The  work  contains  fifteen  embossed  plates  of  the  American  content, 
not  necessarily  as  useful  as  engravings  or  medal-rulings,  but  at  least 
representing  an  attempt  to  embrace  new  technology. 

James  Ross  Snowden.  A Description  of  the  Medals  of  Washington;  of  the 
National  and  Miscellaneous  Medals;  and  of  Other  Objects  of  Art  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Mint.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1861. 

Davis  951.  21  engravings,  medal  ruled.  This  work  enumerates  Wash- 
ington medals.  United  States  military  medals,  presidential  medals,  per- 
sonal medals,  and  “miscellaneous”  medals  in  the  NNC.  Snowden  wrote, 
“This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mint  Manual  of  Coins,  recently 
published,  completes  the  description  of  the  objects  of  interest  and  curi- 
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ousity  collected  and  exhibited  in  the  Museum  or  Cabinet  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States.”  The  “Mint  Manual”  referred  to  Snowden’s  compan- 
ion volume  of  1860,  titled  A Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Coins 
in  the  Cabinet  Collection  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  but  published 
with  the  title  The  Mint  Manual  of  Coins  of  All  Nations  on  the  spine.  A 
medal,  Julian  MT-23,  was  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  Washington  Cabinet  of  Medals,  which  took  place  February  22, 
1860.  One  is  similarly  reminded  of  the  first  steam  press  coinage  medal, 
Julian  MT-20,  also  bearing  Washington’s  birthdate. 

Saul  Teichman.  “The  National  Numismatic  Collection  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.”  http://uspatterns.com/smitin.html 

A listing  of  485  patterns  in  the  NNC,  many  with  images. 

“United  States  Mint  Collection.”  Typescript,  National  Numismatic  Col- 
lection Records. 

An  84-page  typed  listing  of  accessions  from  the  U.S.  Mint,  dated  from 
1884  to  1964.  Located  in  the  National  Numismatic  Collection  Records, 
Record  Group  359,  box  25.  Among  the  federal  coinage,  this  document 
primarily  lists  the  annual  accession  of  the  current  year’s  coinage  into  the 
NNC.  For  1933,  two  double  eagles  are  noted,  this  accession  being  made 
October  30,  1934  (“1954”  is  given,  but  this  is  likely  a typographical 
error  as  the  surrounding  entries  are  entered  in  chronological  order). 


How  to  Succeed  in  Nunnismatic  Publishing 
(by  Really  Trying) 

Dennis  Tucker 


Scratch  the  surface  of  the  average  hobbyist,  and  chances  are  you’ll  find 
someone  who  loves  to  read;  you  might  even  find  a writer  underneath, 
or  an  author,  or  bothdWorking  in  the  publishing  industry,  I get  asked 
plenty  of  questions  about  how  to  break  into  print  — how  to  go  from 
unpublished  amateur  writer  to  honest-to-goodness  capital-A  “Author.” 
There  is  no  magic  ticket  into  the  ranks  of  big-time  authorship,  no  guar- 
anteed way  to  become  a famous  writer,  but  I can  map  out  a path  to 
get  you  started.  The  rest  depends  on  your  talent,  business  savvy,  and 
determination. 

To  begin,  we  should  acknowledge  two  workhorses  of  literary  con- 
ventional wisdom:  “find  a niche”  and  “write  what  you  know.”  The  first 
you’ve  already  done:  numismatic  literature  isn’t  the  smallest  of  niches, 
but  it’s  fairly  well  specialized.  (I  used  to  write  for  a radio  show  broad- 
cast from  Fulton,  New  York.  The  owner  of  the  station  was  the  world’s 
expert  author  on  antique  outboard  motors.  Now  there’s  a niche!  You 
chuckle,  perhaps,  but  he’s  written  nearly  a dozen  books  and  is  wide- 
ly known  as  the  Q.  David  Bowers  of  that  field.)  The  second,  “Write 
what  you  know,”  is  a necessity.^  You  have  the  best  chance  of  being 

1 What’s  the  difference?  Some  might  say  an  author  is  a writer  whose  hook  has  actually  been 
published.  Or  maybe  a writer  whose  books  actually  sell?  From  a contractual  standpoint  — as 
defined  by  a standard  publishing  agreement  — an  “Author”  (capital  A)  is  the  person  who 
provides  a manuscript  to  a firm  that  publishes  it.  To  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office,  an  author 
is  someone  who  translates  an  idea  into  a fixed,  tangible  expression  and  who  therefore  owns 
the  copyright  to  that  expression  (the  common  exception  being  in  a work  for  hire). 

2 Caveats  to  “write  what  you  know”:  1)  You  don’t  want  to  write  “what  everyone  else  also 
knows”  — unless  you’ve  found  an  interesting  new  way  to  present  it,  or  can  shed  new  light 
on  the  subject.  2)  Even  though  you  know  your  subject  matter,  you  should  always  vet  your 
manuscript:  offer  it  up  for  peer  review.  Numismatics  is  as  much  a science  as  an  art  (some 
would  say  purely  the  former).  Your  facts  and  conclusions  should  be  analyzed  before  publica- 
tion, rather  than  criticized  after. 
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published  on  a topic  you’re  thoroughly  conversant  with.  Your  pas- 
sion will  shine  through  and  will  engage  your  reader  (if  you  re  also  a 
good  writer).  Also,  you’re  more  likely  to  be  versed  in  the  field  s latest 
literature.  Nobody  wants  to  read  an  unimaginative  rehash  of  Breen  s 
work  on  colonial  coppers  without  an  ounce  of  post- 1988  research 
thrown  in. 

Earlier  I used  the  term  “publishing  industry,”  and  I chose  those 
words  deliberately.  If  you  cringed  when  you  read  them,  fear  not.  I pre- 
fer “the  hobby  community”^  to  “the  coin  business”  or  “the  numismatic 
industry”;  I recognize  that  we  belong  to  a rich  tradition  and  a fraternity/ 
sorority  with  intellectual  and  artistic  foundations.  However,  pub- 
lishing is  fundamentally  a business  endeavor.  Books  are  written,  and 
books  are  sold.'^  If  you’re  approaching  an  established  commercial 
publisher  with  your  well-written,  flawlessly  researched,  and  engaging 
manuscript,  at  some  point  you’ll  have  to  convince  someone  — an  ac- 
quisitions editor,  a sales  manager,  a publishing  director  — that  it  wiU 
actually  sell.  Rarely  will  a publishing  company  be  willing  to  simply 
break  even,  and  more  rarely  still  will  it  welcome  a loss.  There  are 
salaries  to  be  paid,  paper  costs  money,  and  printing  presses  don’t  run 
for  free.^ 

Here  are  some  tips  on  how  to  convince  a publisher  that  your  manu- 
script will  make  a good  addition  to  its  sales  list.  (Note  that  I didn’t  say, 
“...will  make  a good  addition  to  the  canon  of  numismatic  literature.” 
Often  the  latter  will  encourage  the  former,  but  remember  that  the  goal 
is  to  sell  books. 

3 A term  championed  by  Clifford  Mishler. 

4 Without  normal  market  forces  to  sustain  it,  publishing  would  be  the  exclusive  vanity-press 
domain  of  the  wealthy  and  leisured. 

5 I’ve  had  people  offer  me  a manuscript  with  an  impassioned,  “I  don’t  care  if  this  book  makes 
a single  dime.  I just  want  to  share  my  research  with  the  hobby.”  Trust  me,  no  commercial 
publisher  wants  to  take  on  a project  with  that  attitude.  It’s  like  saying,  “1  don’t  care  about 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  you,  the  publisher,  will  invest  in  editing,  design, 
layout,  typesetting,  paper,  press  time  and  labor,  marketing,  warehousing,  and  distribution.  I 
just  want  to  tell  the  world  about  my  coin  collection!”  There  are  far  cheaper  ways  to  do  that, 
the  Internet  being  one. 

6 If  1 had  a Buffalo  nickel  for  every  “great  new  book  idea”  I’ve  been  pitched.  I’d  be  able  to 
bankroll  a small  herd.  Everyone  has  a pet  topic:  countermarked  half  cents;  nineteenth- 
century  apothecary  scrip  of  the  Oswego  River;  trade  dollar  chopmarks  that  look  like 
famous  celebrities.  (One  of  my  pet  topics:  portrait  medals  of  the  German  Kaiserreich.)  A 
commercial  publisher  will  want  to  know  that  the  market  will  absorb  more  than  a couple 
hundred  copies. 
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How  to  Succeed  in  Numismatic  Publishing 
BUILD  A PLATFORM 

In  publishing,  a “platform”  is  a foundation  from  which  an  author  can 
promote  his  work  to  an  established  community  of  readers.  With  a plat- 
form, a writer  brings  an  audience  to  the  publisher,  in  addition  to  a 
manuscript.  A platform  might  be  a radio  show,  a weekly  newspaper 
column,  or  a lecture  circuit.  Platforms  have  long  been  a factor  in  public- 
ity/ sales  strategies  in  smaller  publishing  niches,  but  the  concept  has  also 
blossomed  in  mainstream  fields  such  as  cooking  (think  Emeril  Lagasse), 
personal  finance  (Suze  Orman,  Dave  Ramsey),  and  political  expression 
(A1  Franken,  Rush  Limbaugh). 

Obviously,  large-scale  mass-media  platforms  are  out  of  reach  to  most 
numismatic  writers.  But  other  venues  exist.  Targeted  web  sites  or  blogs, 
for  example,  are  perfect  for  building  a community  of  readers.  They  offer 
an  affordable  soapbox,  with  low  financial  and  technological  barriers  to 
startup.  Presentation  doesn’t  need  to  be  fancy;  for  example,  until  re- 
cently the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society’s  newsletter,  E-Sylum,  was  a 
stripped-down,  text-only  affair  with  uncomplicated  formatting  — yet  it’s 
grown  into  one  of  the  best  publications  in  numismatics  today,  eagerly 
anticipated  every  week  by  more  than  a thousand  devoted  readers. 

Most  of  the  larger  numismatic  conventions  offer  opportunities  for 
speaking  engagements.  These  are  fine  platforms  for  making  your  voice 
heard  within  the  hobby  community.  The  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation’s annual  conventions  have  their  popular  Numismatic  Theatres, 
and  shows  put  on  by  Florida  United  Numismatists  and  the  Baltimore 
Coin  and  Currency  Conventions  always  sponsor  educational  talks. 
Take  advantage  of  these  “sidebar”  opportunities;  while  not  necessarily 
directly  related  to  writing,  they  put  you  in  front  of  interested  collectors. 
You’ll  get  a feel  lor  the  questions  people  ask,  what  audiences  respond 
positively  to,  how  to  hone  your  message,  and  new  directions  you  might 
take  in  your  research. 

For  a numismatic  writer  who  wants  to  become  book-published,  an- 
other solid  way  to  build  a platform  is  to  write  for  hobby  publications  — 
and  luckily,  our  hobby  has  its  fair  share.  Many  good-sized  ANA  clubs 
publish  a monthly  or  quarterly  newsletter.  Regional  organizations  such 
as  FUN  and  the  California  State  and  New  England  numismatic  associa- 
tions also  have  magazines.  Specialty  clubs  publish  their  own  journals; 
the  Token  and  Medal  Society  Journal,  Pennywise  (journal  of  the  Early 
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American  Coppers  Society),  the  Civil  War  Token  Journal,  Paper  Money 
magazine,  and  many  others  await  your  submissions.  Work  with  their  ed- 
itors and  listen  to  reader  reaction;  this  will  strengthen  your  experience 
as  a writer.  When  the  time  comes,  you’ll  be  armed  with  a substantial  list 
of  articles  to  show  a potential  publisher.  You  will,  in  effect,  already  be  a 
published  writer  — don’t  underestimate  the  weight  that  carries. 

PROVE  YOUR  WORTH 

Consider  this  hypothetical  situation:  you’ve  written  a fascinating  and 
extensively  researched  manuscript,  and  you’ve  approached  a publisher. 
The  same  day,  another  manuscript  on  the  same  topic  lands  on  the  pub- 
lisher’s desk,  equally  well  written  and  carefully  researched.  You  and  the 
other  writer  boast  similar  platforms.  What  might  tip  the  balance  in  your 
favor?  All  else  being  equal,  the  writer  with  a record  of  past  book  sales 
will  definitely  have  the  advantage. 

This  might  seem  like  a classic  Catch-22.  Am  I saying  that  you  can’t 
get  a book  published  without  already  having  a book  published?  Not 
exactly.  But  having  a proven  track  record  of  past  sales  will  serve  you 
well.  Here’s  how  to  do  it. 

In  the  past,  “self-publishing”  typically  meant  either  sending  your 
manuscript  to  a vanity  press  (paying  them  a fee  to  produce  and  print 
your  book),  or  hiring  freelancers  for  the  creative  work  (design,  layout, 
typesetting,  etc.)  and  then  making  arrangements  with  a local  printer.  In 
theory,  in  exchange  for  taking  on  more  of  the  risks,  costs,  and  burdens 
of  publishing,  you  would  also  pocket  more  of  the  profits.  In  reality,  both 
avenues  often  led  to  the  same  place:  the  author’s  basement,  stacked 
with  cartons  of  unsold  books. 

Today  the  self-publishing  business  model  is  different.  Vanity  presses 
(“author  mills”)  still  abound,  but  for  the  ambitious  writer,  digital  print- 
on-demand  (POD)  technology  offers  a better  opportunity.  It  also  re- 
moves the  major  barriers  faced  by  yesteryear’s  self-publisher  (namely, 
expensive  production,  warehousing,  and  distribution).  With  POD,  you 
still  take  on  many  of  the  traditional  responsibilities  of  the  publisher;  for 
example,  in  addition  to  writing  the  book,  you’ll  have  to  hire  a designer 
and/or  typesetter  to  lay  it  out  (or  do  it  yourself).  Once  the  laid-out 
book  hies  are  converted  to  PDF,  you  upload  the  hies  to  a POD  pro- 
vider such  as  BookSurge,  Lulu.com,  Xlibris,  or  iUniverse.  From  that 
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How  to  Succeed  in  Numismatic  Publishing 

point  your  main  concern  is  getting  the  word  out  to  potential  buyers. 
(Public  relations,  marketing,  and  advertising  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  there  are  plenty  of  instructional  resources  out  there.) 
A collector  reads  about  your  book  in  a press  release  or  hears  about  it 
from  a friend,  goes  to  your  web  site,  orders  the  book  online,  and  pays 
for  it,  and  then  your  POD  provider  prints  it,  binds  it,  and  ships  it  to 
the  buyer.  With  print-on-demand,  each  book  is  physically  created  after 
it’s  ordered,  not  before  (no  cartons  in  the  basement!).  You  set  the  retail 
price.  In  exchange  for  printing,  binding,  and  distribution  (and  possibly 
some  low-level  marketing),  the  POD  provider  takes  a flat  fee  per  sale, 
and/ or  a percentage. 

This  is  a very  high-level  overview  of  the  POD  process.  The  point  is 
that  you  can  become  a published  author,  and  build  up  a track  record  of 
sales,  before  you  approach  a big  commercial  publisher  (who  can  take 
your  career  to  the  next  level). 

STATE  YOUR  CASE  PROFESSIONALLY 

Your  book  proposal  should  be  clean,  professional,  and  focused.  Include 
a cover  letter.  Succinctly  spell  out  your  name  and  contact  information 
(address,  phone,  fax,  email),  the  proposed  title  of  the  book,  names  of  any 
contributors  (research  assistants,  consultants,  valuation  contributors, 
et  al.),  the  intended  audience  of  the  book  (be  specific;  saying  “everyone” 
will  mark  you  as  a rank  amateur),  a brief  analysis  of  current  competition 
(similar  books  on  the  market,  standard  references),  desired  format  if  any 
(trim  size,  binding,  illustrations,  etc.),  a brief  autobiography,  and  bios  of 
significant  contributors. 

In  your  proposal,  address  the  following  questions: 

1. Has  your  proposed  book  been  published  before?  If  so,  give  details 
(date,  publisher,  format,  print  run,  quantity  sold,  who  currently  owns 
the  copyright). 

2.  How  will  your  book  be  superior  to  others  in  the  same  subject  field? 

3.  What  is  your  anticipated  production  timeline?  How  long  do  you  need 
to  finish  your  manuscript  (write  text,  gather  illustrations,  compile 
data)? 

If  you’ve  already  written  your  manuscript,  and  you’re  comfortable  send- 
ing an  unsolicited  copy  (or  if  a copy  was  requested  by  the  publisher), 
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follow  standard  industry  guidelines:  print  on  high-quality  8V2  ^11  paper; 
use  a 12-point  standard  font  (many  publishers  have  specific  preferences, 
such  as  Courier  New  or  Times  New  Roman),  flush  left  (ragged  right), 
with  paragraphs  indented;  double-space  your  text,  with  one-inch  mar- 
gins; number  the  pages;  put  your  name  and  the  title  (or  an  abbreviation) 
on  each  page.  Include  a cover  page  with  your  name  and  contact  informa- 
tion, the  book’s  title,  and  a word  count  (and/or  character  count). 

IN  CONCLUSION 

If  you  want  to  be  a published  numismatic  author:  find  your  place  in  the 
hobby  community,  write  about  what  interests  you,  get  the  word  out, 
present  yourself  professionally,  and  think  like  an  entrepreneur.  To  break 
it  down  even  further: 

1. have  fun  with  the  hobby,  and 

2.  take  your  writing  seriously. 

I look  forward  to  reading  your  new  book! 


Help  Promote  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III  sets  up  a club  table  to  represent  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society  (and  the  International  Bank  Note  Society, 
Numismatics  International,  and  the  Philippines  Collectors  Forum)  at 
both  of  the  annual  American  Numismatic  Association  events  and  at 
the  International  Paper  Money  Show. 

The  Asylum  and  NBS  membership  applications  are  given  to  numisma- 
tists interested  in  the  society  from  the  table.  Journals  and  applications 
for  the  other  societies  are  also  given  out. 

There  are  also  world  bank  notes  and  world  coins  to  give  to  young 
and  new  numismatists  in  a packet  which  includes  a consolidated  mem- 
bership application  form  for  all  four  groups.  References  are  given  to 
numismatists  but  especially  to  teachers  and  scout  counselors,  for  them 
to  use  with  their  students  and  scouts. 

Howard  always  needs  volunteers  to  staff  the  table  and  needs  your 
unwanted  references,  world  banknotes,  and/or  world  coins.  Please 
contact  Howard  at  hadaniel3@msn.com  to  make  the  donation  arrange- 
ments. Ihe  best  method  to  get  them  to  him  is  to  take  them  to  one  of 
the  three  shows,  otherwise,  you  can  mail  them  to  him.  Howard  can 
also  send  a thank-you  letter  to  each  donor  which  will  document  their 
donation  for  tax  purposes. 


Self-Publishing  Has  Been  Quite  an  Adventure 

Roger  deWardf  Lane 


Four  months  ago,  I decided  to  become  my  own  publisher,  using  the 
print-on-demand  service  of  Lulu.com.  Three  years  earlier,  I had  signed 
up  with  this  Internet  vanity  publisher.  I had  briefly  looked  at  some  of 
their  FAQ.  Now,  I googled  “print-on-demand”  and  confirmed  what 
I had  thought  myself,  that  Lulu  was  considered  a good  Internet  self- 
publishing  service,  and  probably  the  largest. 

The  site  is  easy  to  use.  To  start,  you  select  your  title  and  the  format 
(black-and-white  or  color,  page  size)  and  enter  a page  count.  They  tell 
you  what  one  copy  will  cost  and  the  shipping  choices  you  have  (UPS 
or  US  Postal  Service  media  mail)  when  you  buy  your  first  copy. 

Next,  you  upload  to  the  website  the  content  of  the  book  in  PDF 
(Adobe  Acrohat/Reader)  format  as  one  large  file.  In  my  case,  it  was 
51.2  MB  and  took  about  64  minutes  over  my  DSL  connection.  The  first 
time  I uploaded  the  file,  everything  stopped  after  one  hour,  incomplete. 
This  turned  out  to  be  as  a result  of  my  laptop  going  into  hibernation 
after  one  hour.  A quick  modification  of  the  power  settings  control  panel 
fixed  the  problem,  but  don’t  forget  to  turn  hibernation  back  on  after  you 
get  a successful  upload. 

The  website’s  software  checks  the  content  as  uploaded  to  make  sure 
the  necessary  fonts  are  embedded.  I had  one  problem,  an  unknown  sym- 
bol font.  It  took  quite  some  ingenuity  to  locate  it  and  correct  the  font. 
I did  it  by  uploading  separately  each  of  the  101  chapters  in  PDF.  Each 
file  was  OK  until  I got  to  the  United  States  chapter.  Next,  I needed  to 
find  out  on  what  page  there  was  a non-embedded  font.  To  do  this,  I 
separated  the  file  of  21  pages  into  21  files  of  one  page  each.  These  were 
fine  until  I got  to  page  17,  which  had  the  problem.  I still  could  not  see  it 
until  I noticed  that  the  coins  listed  had  arrows  at  the  date.  The  arrows 
are  from  a symbol  font  set.  Replacing  the  arrows  did  not  fix  the  problem. 
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though,  until  I realized  there  was  a space  between  the  date  and  the  ar- 
rows. Checking  this,  I found  that  one  of  the  “spaces”  was  from  an  old 
font  set  that  was  not  embedded.  This  detective  work  resulted  in  a file 
that  uploaded  entirely  correctly. 

Next,  you  step  through  a program  to  design  the  cover.  I will  not  go 
into  the  details,  as  you  can  do  it  over  and  over  until  you  get  it  to  your 
liking.  I used  a template  to  start,  selected  a picture  of  myself  for  the  back 
cover  and  wrote  a short  autobiography. 

The  cover  was  perfect  on  the  first  draft.  The  600  pages  came  out 
just  as  they  appeared  in  Acrobat  on  my  PC.  Black  and  grays  in  the 
grayscale  pictures  were  fine.  You  do  not  have  any  choice  of  paper,  but 
this  is  understandable,  considering  the  production  costs.  If  you  desire 
better  quality,  a short-run  regular  printer  would  be  superior  but,  I am 
sure,  would  require  a larger  initial  investment. 

At  this  point  in  the  project,  you  have  designed  the  cover,  uploaded 
your  text  (with  all  fonts  embedded,  pictures  placed  in  the  text,  blank 
pages  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  a page  count  divisible  by  4,  or  extra 
blank  pages  will  be  added  at  the  end).  I learned  about  the  details  of  what 
pages  belong  at  the  front  of  the  book  from  reading  the  Chicago  Manual 
of  Style. 

I ordered  my  first  proof  copy  on  May  16,  2008,  and  received  it  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  The  cover  was  perfect,  the  contents  looked  good  (until 
we  started  checking  for  typos),  but  in  one  chapter  there  was  some  kind 
of  computer  translation  problem  that  left  short  heavy  vertical  lines  on 
a dozen  pages.  The  export  of  my  file  from  the  program  PageMaker  to 
Acrobat  caused  this  problem.  It  was  corrected  by  moving  the  project 
from  my  old  PC  with  Acrobat  5.0  to  my  new  laptop  PC  and  a later  ver- 
sion of  Acrobat  7.0 

Correcting  the  typos  required  the  help  of  a good  friend  who  looked 
at  each  page  and  e-mailed  me  notes  on  the  words  or  sentences  that  need 
fixing.  He  certainly  earned  the  first  good  copy  that  I gave  him  as  a gift. 
Thanks,  Steve!  Even  the  page  numbering  had  a problem,  but  was  soon 
corrected.  Then  the  corrected  files  had  to  be  assembled  in  Acrobat  and 
a new  master  file  uploaded  again  to  Lulu.com. 

Everything  looked  good:  covers,  contents ...  so  I ordered  another 
proof  copy.  It  arrived  again  in  less  than  two  weeks.  However,  something 
went  wrong  on  the  back  cover  (font  and  color  of  ink  had  changed  from 
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white  to  black).  I had  skipped  the  step  of  downloading  the  cover  hie 
back  to  my  PC  and  printing  out  a proof  copy.  As  I learned,  the  website’s 
software  resets  your  selections  occasionally,  and  you  have  to  go  back 
to  correct  the  font  and  color  selections.  This  is  all  part  of  the  learning 
curve  on  any  software,  until  you  become  prohcient.  On  this  order  that 
was  again  shipped  by  USPS  media  mail,  minor  damage  of  the  book 
occurred,  as  a bumped  corner.  The  packing  and  shipping  box  was  the 
same,  but  the  handling  may  have  been  less  careful. 

Correcting  the  cover  errors  was  now  easy  for  me;  I used  the  same 
52-MB  hie  by  copying  from  the  archived  hies  on  Lulu.com  to  the  new 
project.  Each  major  change  requires  a new  project  number.  So  I ordered 
a third  copy.  This  time,  it  cost  more  as  I had  it  sent  by  UPS.  It  arrived 
in  about  the  same  time  as  the  hrst  two  copies,  but  in  perfect  condition. 
The  Encyclopedia  Small  Silver  Coins  was  presented  to  my  numismatic 
friend  Richard,  who  was  the  hrst  to  order  a pre-publication  copy. 

Now  that  Lulu.com  had  correct  hies,  it  was  able  to  take  a dozen  or- 
ders for  my  coin  friends.  Lulu  took  about  the  same  time  to  produce  and 
ship  the  order  of  ten  copies  as  before.  They  arrived  in  great  condition 
in  two  large  heavy-duty  boxes.  The  books  were  identical  to  the  hrst 
good  copy. 

The  hrst  dozen  copies  were  set  up  as  a private  account.  Lulu  reduces 
their  per-copy  charges  for  an  order  of  ten  copies  or  more.  In  addition, 
shipping  was  much  more  reasonable.  This  allowed  me  to  set  a special 
pre-publication  price  for  my  hrst  sales.  I made  enough  on  them  to  pay 
for  an  ISBN  number  for  the  softcover  edition. 

The  ISBN  number  is  all  handled  via  Lulu.com  and  the  order  form 
you  hll  out  on  the  Internet.  For  $99.95  and  in  about  four  days.  Lulu, 
com  sends  you  the  ISBN  number,  which  you  must  add  to  the  copyright 
page;  you  then  re-upload  the  modihed  hie  and  set  up  a new  project  open 
to  the  public.  Lulu  will  add  the  number  and  the  bar  code  to  the  back 
cover  of  the  book.  Again,  be  careful  of  the  cover  design. -The  proce- 
dure worked  like  clockwork.  Then  they  require  the  purchase  of  another 
proof  copy.  If  all  goes  well,  you  are  now  a published  author  with  your 
book  for  sale  both  via  Internet  and  potentially  at  your  favorite  book- 
shop. Lulu.com  gives  you  a personal  page  featuring  your  book,  with  a 
short  description  that  you  provide  and  the  price.  Google  immediately 
picks  up  this  page. 
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Figure  1.  The  cover  of  my  self-published  book. 


THE  TIMELINE  OF  BECOMING  A PUBLISHED  AUTHOR 

In  writing  this  article,  I have  started  from  the  most  recent  part  of  the 
story  — May  to  August  2008.  There’s  much  more,  though,  to  how  my 
book  came  into  being. 

Starting  the  collection 

About  forty  years  ago,  I first  became  interested  in  collecting  coins,  after 
buying  a few  modern  mint  sets  for  my  children.  I had  been  at  COBOL 
computer  programming  school  for  two  weeks,  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  There 
was  a large  department  store  near  the  hotel.  After  adding  a gold  charm 
for  my  wife’s  bracelet,  I noticed  they  had  a coin  and  stamp  department.  I 
had  collected  stamps  as  a young  person;  coins  were  totally  new  to  me. 

So,  on  my  return  to  Florida,  a weekly  routine  started.  Saturday  af- 
ternoons, I would  take  the  children  around  to  different  coin  shops  to 
look  for  foreign  coins.  My  first  collection  was  100  VG  crowns,  because 
a dealer  told  me,  “Be  careful  you  do  not  get  a counterfeit.  But  if  you  buy 
a circulated  coin,  if  will  not  be  a counterfeit.”  Did  I have  a lot  to  learn! 

My  six-year-old  son  was  adding  to  his  collection  from  the  junk  box 
at  ten  cents  each.  My  ten-year-old  daughter  found  that  with  her  limited 
allowance  she  could  collect  small  silver  coins  for  about  a quarter  each. 
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Thus  started  the  Dime-Size  Silver  Type  Set  of  the  World.  After  about 
a year  the  kids  gave  up  the  hobby,  although  my  son  did  exhibit  at  the 
ANA  convention  when  it  was  held  near  us  and  won  a second-prize 
medal. 

The  childrens’  collecting  interest  soon  waned,  but  Dad  was  hooked 
on  coin  collecting.  I also  was  interested  in  becoming  a numismatist. 
Reaching  out  for  a sponsor,  I applied  for  membership  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  and  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  (London),  and 
at  the  time  was  a member  of  the  ANA  and  FUN,  plus  the  local  coin 
club  — Gold  Coast  Coin  Club  of  Hollywood,  Florida.  By  attending  the 
club  meetings,  I soon  learned  about  grading  and  the  often-quoted  say- 
ing, “Buy  the  book  before  the  coin.”  So  I started  my  numismatic  library, 
by  sending  for  many  new  books  as  they  were  published,  from  all  around 
the  world,  amounting  in  time  to  over  a thousand  titles. 

Since  I had  taken  over  my  daughter’s  world  dime-size  collection,  one 
summer  I sorted  out  all  the  duplicates.  To  my  amazement,  most  were 
of  different  dates.  Turning  to  the  national  catalogues,  I was  able  to  find 
date  listings. 

Starting  the  manuscript 

Once  a type  coin  was  identified,  a page  of  three-ring  binder  paper  be- 
came the  first  draft  of  what  was  to  become  nearly  a lifetime  endeavor. 
Using  a 16-power  loupe,  the  portrait,  inscriptions,  and  legends  were 
described.  Date  listings  were  added.  The  mint  was  identified,  usually 
from  the  national  catalogues  along  with  the  mintmark.  The  edges  were 
identified  as  plain,  reeded,  or  sometimes  with  the  unusual  “safety  edge”. 
Designers’  and  engravers’  marks  were  also  listed.  This  was  almost  a 
never-ending  project.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  this  pen-and-ink  catalog- 
ing continued,  filling  four  binders,  often  rewriting  as  new  information 
was  found,  both  from  personal  study  of  coins  added  to  the  collection 
and  from  magazine  and  other  articles. 

Next  came  a very  interesting  research  task.  In  the  next  few  years,  I 
purchased  several  old  (c.  1850  to  1900)  encyclopedia  sets.  The  price 
was  just  a few  dollars  as  bindings  were  in  very  poor  condition.  I would 
look  at  or  read  each  page  for  stories  or  information  contemporary  with 
the  coins  from  a country  or  mint  city.  Over  a dozen  of  these  American 
or  British  encyclopedias  were  used  for  this  part  of  the  anthology.  I 
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called  these  short  paragraphs  or  stories  “footnotes  in  my  manuscript. 
Then  I consulted  old  travel,  geography,  and  history  books  to  add  to  the 
footnotes.  The  same  sources  provided  illustrations  of  the  people,  cities, 
or  countries. 

Computers  and  formats 

My  profession  as  an  accountant  was  very  much  involved  with  early 
computers.  First  I had  an  Apple  II  64k  and  a year  later  my  first  IBM 
PC.  By  this  time  I had  transcribed  300  pages,  of  what  turned  out  to  be 
a 900-page  first  draft.  A genius  young  student,  using  our  company  mini 
on  a weekend,  converted  the  first  part  from  AppleWriter  II  to  Word- 
Star for  me,  by  writing  a custom  program.  It  took  me  another  year  to 
transcribe  the  final  pages. 

For  scanning  the  coins,  the  first  two  scanners  I used  were  hand- 
held. Did  you  ever  try  to  hold  a “pen”  steady  enough  to  take  a picture? 
Finally,  I purchased  the  a brand-new  $850  flatbed  scanner.  Using  Corel 
software,  I produced  600-dpi  grayscale  TIFF  scans  of  most  of  the  major 
type  coins. 

For  the  next  dozen  years,  the  document  was  upgraded  from  one  new 
computer  to  the  next:  IBM  PC,  Taiwanese  IBM  clone  286,  Compaq  386 
PC  with  removable  discs  and  Windows  3.1,  then  a Compaq  with  NT 
4,  again  with  removable  discs.  In  2000  I purchased  a Dell  workstation. 
I still  use  this  computer,  now  with  a replacement  HD,  networked  and 
connected  to  the  Internet  by  DSL.  For  backup  I use  a 80GB  external 
HD.  All  the  latest  files  are  now  placed  on  a 2006  Toshiba  notebook. 

Just  like  the  frequent  upgrades  of  the  equipment,  the  software 
changes  rapidly.  The  early  drafts  were  in  MS-DOS  programs.  In  1990  I 
purchased  Aldus  PageMaker  3.0  and  used  it  for  my  manuscript.  Then  in 
1994,  Aldus  merged  with  Adobe.  PageMaker  went  through  many  ver- 
sions: 5.0,  6.0,  6.5  (which  did  not  work  well),  then  7.0  in  which  Adobe 
got  it  right.  I still  use  this  version  on  two  of  my  computers. 

About  this  time,  I solicited  the  help  of  a long-time  friend,  Alan  Craig. 
He  is  a numismatist  and  author  of  numismatic  books  and  was  a profes- 
sor at  Florida  Atlantic  University.  I printed  out  the  first  100  or  more 
pages  and  passed  them  on  to  him  at  one  of  our  coin  shows,  where  he 
was  a regular  dealer.  Alan  was  quick  to  get  the  papers  back  to  me,  like 
any  good  professor  correcting  them  for  a student.  This  was  all  he  did. 
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but  the  questions  and  suggestions  he  presented  gave  me  new  direction. 
He  got  me  thinking  more  clearly  on  how  to  continue  this  project.  Also, 
from  then  on  I would  use  the  spell-checker  and  grammar-checker  of  the 
word  processor. 

Another  significant  contribution  Alan  made  was  when  he  remarked, 
“It’s  too  long.”  Definitely  agreeing,  I set  out  to  change  the  page  layout  to 
two  columns  and  take  out  all  extra  blank  lines  and  white  space.  The  hnal 
published  book  ended  with  just  600  pages.  Changing  to  the  two-column 
format  lent  itself  perfectly  to  placing  the  coin  images  at  the  head  of  many 
pages.  The  pictures  could  be  stretched  to  fit  the  column  space  closely. 
I finished  this  exercise  by  printing  two  copies  of  the  now-completed 
manuscript  on  my  laser  printer.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  present  one 
copy  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  New  York. 

I wanted  very  much  to  produce  the  book  on  a CD-ROM,  but  the 
cost  seemed  prohibitive:  one  established  numismatic  software  firm  of- 
fered to  burn  1,000  discs  for  an  up-front  cost  of  $7,000.  So  I gave  up 
this  plan  at  the  time.  My  manuscript  was  finished  and  all  600  pages 
edited  in  PageMaker,  stored  on  a half-dozen  removable  discs.  I had  a 
copy  on  my  hard  drive  for  personal  reference.  Adobe  added  the  ability 
to  export  the  files  to  Acrobat.  I was  able  to  save  the  Acrobat  hies  on  my 
hard  drive  too.  A breakthrough  came  when  I bought  the  new  computer 
was  in  2000.  It  came  with  two  CD  drives,  one  able  to  burn  CD-ROM 
data  discs. 

This  was  followed  in  2002  with  my  hrst  self-published  CD-ROM 
discs.  Disc  0001  was  sold  at  a club  auction  for  $40,  and  a few  others 
were  presented  to  the  ANS,  ANA,  and  NI.  A good  friend  numismatist 
who  is  a computer  expert  helped  me  with  a menu  and  autoloader,  and 
I made  a few  corrections  to  the  data.  The  result  of  this  revision  was  a 
much  better  CD-ROM.  Several  copies  of  the  2003  edition  were  again 
sold  locally  and  on  eBay  for  about  $10  each.  These  discs  had  a 64-coin 
slide  show  with  music:  the  1932  recording  by  Rudy  Vallee  of  “Brother 
Can  You  Spare  a Dime?”  A price  guide  was  also  included  with  my  in- 
dication of  rare  or  scarce  coins. 

I talked  with  several  author  friends  about  publishing  a paper  ver- 
sion of  the  book.  Everyone  thought  the  subject  was  too  specialized.  In 
October  2007,  I was  reading  a news  e-mail  titled  “The  Day  the  Music 
Industry  Died,”  about  musicians  giving  away  their  music  as  free  down- 
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loads  on  the  Internet.  An  idea  popped  into  my  head.  Why  not  give  the 
contents  of  my  book  to  the  numismatic  hobby  as  a gift  to  coin  collec- 
tors around  the  world  via  the  Internet?  Before  the  day  was  over  all  101 
chapters  were  posted  in  PDF  on  my  web  site.  Within  the  first  week, 
it  received  over  a thousand  hits  from  dozens  of  countries  around  the 
world.  In  the  next  six  month  this  total  exceeded  15,000  hits  and  over 
fifty  countries. 

When  the  printed  book  became  available  from  Lulu.com  in  August 
2008,  the  forty-year  project  was  completed.  Next  to  the  lour  hand- 
written manuscripts  of  the  first  draft,  my  numismatic  library  has  the 
two  very  large  binders  with  the  1997  first  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Brother  Can  You  Spare  a Dime?  (the  original  title),  a couple  of  master 
CD-ROMs  of  the  second  edition,  a hardbound  copy  of  Encyclopedia 
Small  Silver  Coins  (new  title  of  the  third  edition),  and  a softcover  edi- 
tion of  the  same. 

Over  the  same  period,  I have  built  the  only  date  collection  of  all 
dime-size  silver  coins  of  the  world  from  the  mid- 1850s  to  1970.  It  is  not 
complete  and  I am  not  sure  it  ever  could  be.  The  collection  contains 
somewhat  over  half  of  all  specimens,  excluding  the  United  States,  with 
many  key  coins  as  depicted  in  the  book.  It  has  long  been  my  desire  to 
see  the  collection  go  to  a numismatic  museum;  I think  I would  need  a 
benefactor  or  grant  to  fulfill  this  wish. 

Thanks  again,  to  my  numismatic  friends,  the  ones  who  encouraged  me 
along  the  way.  Many  are  named  in  this  article  or  the  book  introduction, 
but  two  were  overlooked  in  the  earlier  acknowledgements;  Chet  Krause 
and  Cliff  Mishler.  Thanks  Chet  and  Cliff. 
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Ellsworth  said:  “I  just  received  my 
Husak  catalog.  Congratulations! 

In  the  40+  years  I have  been 
collecting  large  and  half  cents, 
it  is  without  a doubt  the  finest 
I have  ever  seen.”  Pierre  Fricke 
declared:  “it  is  the  best  catalog 
I’ve  ever  seen  in  30-i-  years 
(and  even  before  - I have  all 
the  Max  Mehl  catalogs  and 
others  hack  to  the  1880s)!’ 


LAST  CAl.L:  It’s  not  too  late  to  add  the  Husak  catalog  to 
your  library.  Heritage  has  a limited  number  of  copies  of  two 
different  versions  available: 

Um  dbmntd  with  Diisl  jackcl  { 100  copies  only  prink’d)  $I2S 

/ iniitcd  lidition  (Utirdcnvcr,  siyncd,  numbered,  library  box)  $250 

Contact  Heritage  Client  Services 
to  place  your  order:  800-872-6467  ext.  1 130 


The  World's  #1  Numismatic  Auctioneer 

HERITAGES® 

cdudim  Qallerm 


Annual  Sales  l-xcecding  $600  Million  • 400,000  (inline  Registered  Bidder  Members 
.TAOO  Maple  Avenue,  I7(h  l loor  • ITallas,  Texas  75219  394 1 . or  visit  HA.com 
214  328-3500  • I AX:  214-409-1423  • e-mail:  Consign@HA.com 
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If  Yon  Want  Yonr  l!oins  Sold  in  an 
Award-Winning  Calalogno  - 


Yon  Nn$l  Go  to  the  Award  Winners! 

In  2007,  Stack’s  received  the  following  honors  from  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild: 

• Best  Auction  Catalogue  — Books  and  Exonumia  — 

The  John  j.  Ford,  Jr.  Collection,  Part  XVI 
• Extraordinary  Merit  — The  Norweb  Collection 
• Best  Dealer  Publication  — The  Numismatic  Sun  — Q.  David  Bowers,  editor 

Put  Our  Award-Winning  Team  to  Work  for  You! 

Contact  one  of  our  auction  consignment  specialists  to  learn  how 
your  coins  or  collection  can  be  featured  in  an  upcoming  Stack’s  event. 


Lawrence  R.  Stack  Christine  Karstedt  Harvey  G.  Stack  Q.  David  Bowers 

123  West  57th  Street  • New  York,  NY  10019  • 800-566-2580  • www.stacks.com 
P.O.  Box  1804  • Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  • 866-811-1804  • auction@stacks.com 


Visit  us  at  stacks.rom  for  iin-line  catalogues, 
color  images,  iuteractive  bidding,  auction  results, 
special  offerings,  informative  articles,  and  coin  news 
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• 

BUYING  AND  SELLING 
COMMEMORATIVE  AND  HISTORICAL 

MEDALS 

• 

MEDALS  FOR  SALE  CAN  BE  VIEWED  AT 


www.christophereimer.co.uk 


CHRISTOPHER  EIMER 

P.O.  BOX  352,  LONDON,  NWl  1 7RF 
ENGLAND,  UNITED  KINGDOM 
(tel.  44  - 208  458  9933) 


